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feeling, or deliberately closed his eyes to the facts.
Rushdi Pasha, more cautious and better instructed,
merely replied signifying his acceptance of the in-
vitation, The other Ministers followed suit.

Thus departed Abbas Hilmi, the last of the Khedives
of Egypt. He was neither a good nor a wise ruler, even
if his conduct is judged by Egyptian, less rigid than
European, standards, and although he exercised to the
end of his reign considerable influence over the nation,
no man placed complete trust either in his word
or in his actions. A wayward and self-willed boy, he
became a perverse and unreliable man swayed by
caprice and intrigue. The faults of character perhaps
were not wholly of his own making. His upbringing
had not been very fortunate, and the band of un-
scrupulous adventurers who surrounded the Throne
did not allow the better side of his nature to develop.
Under their influence he quarrelled first with Lord
Cromer and then with Lord Kitchener. The patience
of both was severely tried by his mischievous efforts to
frustrate their plans: but while Cromer bore with the
evil, Kitchener was less merciful. Matters, indeed, in
the summer of 1914 had come to such a pass that
the British Agent had been constrained to complain
to His Majesty's Government. The Khedive would
listen to no advice and to no remonstrance. He had
been invited to dismiss from the Palace some of the
more disreputable individuals of the Household, be-
lieved to be inimical to the interests of Great Britain :
but beyond a vague undertaking to consider the matter
he took no step to comply with the request. So
blind was His Highness to the gravity of his personal
position that simultaneously he announced his in-
tention of paying a visit to London, and was genuinely
surprised when the Foreign Office intimated that he
would do well to postpone his journey.

When meddling in political intrigue the Khedive